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politicians and in books saturated with English
political ideas, which has learned to repeat their
language ; but it is doubtful whether even these, if
they had a voice in the matter, would allow a finger
to be laid on the very subjects with which European
legislation is beginning to concern itself, social and
religious usage. There is not, however, the shadow
of a doubt that the enormous mass of the Indian
population hates and dreads change, as is natural in
the parts of a body-social solidified by caste. The
chief difficulty of Indian government is even less the
difficulty of reconciling this strong and abiding sen-
timent with the fainter feeling of the Anglicised
minority, than the practical impossibility of getting
it understood by the English people. It is quite
evident that the greatest fact in Anglo-Indian.history,
the Mutiny of the mercenary Sepoy Army, is as much
a mystery to the average man of the West as are
certain colours to the colour-blind ; and even his-
torians are compelled to supply wholly or partially
fictitious explanations of the events of' 1857 to a
public which cannot be brought to believe that a vast
popular uprising was produced by a prejudice about
a greased cartridge. The intense conservatism,
of much the largest part of mankind is, however,
attested by quite as much evidence as is the pride of
certain nations in railways, electric telegraphs, or
democratic governments.